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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE MONSOON AT MADRAS. 


On the 15th October, the flag-staff was struck, as asig- 
nal for all vessels to leave the roads, lest they should be 
overtaken by the monsoon. On that very morning, some 
premonitory symptoms of the approaching “war of ele- 
ments” had appeared; small fleecy clouds were perceived, 
at intervals, to rise from the horizon, and to dissipate, in 
a thin and almost imperceptible vapor, over the deep 
blue of the still bright sky. There was a slight haze up- 
on the distant waters, which seemed gradually to thicken 
although not to a density sufficient to refract the rays of 
the sun, which still flooded the broad sea, with one unvary- 
ing mass of glowing light. There was a sensation of suf- 
focating heat in the atmosphere, which at the same mo- 
ment, seemed to oppress the lungs and depress the spirits. 
—Towards the afternoon, the aspect of the sky began to 
change; the horizon gathered blackness, and the sun, 
which had risen so brightly, had evidently culminated in 
glory to go down in darkness, and to have his splendor 
veiled from human sight by a long, gloomy period of storm 
and turbulence. Masses of heavy clouds appeared to rise 
from the sea, black and portentous, accompanied by sudden 
gusts of wind, which shortly died away, being succeeded by 
anintense, death-like stillness, as if the air were in a state 
of utter stagnation, and its vital properties arrested. It 
seemed no longer to circulate, until again agitated by the 
brief and mighty gusts which swept fiercely along, like 
the giant herald of the storm. Meanwhile, the lower 
circle of the heavens looked a deep brassy red, from the 
partial reflection of the sunbeams, upon the thick clouds, 
which had now every where overspread it. ‘he sun had 
long passed the meridian, and his rays were slanting upon 
gathering billows, when those black and threatening min- 
isters of the tempest rose rapidly towards the zenith. 

The dim horizon lowering vapors shroud, 

And blot the sun yet struggling thro’ a cloud; 
Thro’ the wide at phere, cond d with haze, 
His glowing orb emits a sanguine blaze. 





About four o’clock, the whole sky was overspread, and 
the deep gloom of twilight was cast over the town and 
sea. The atmosphere was condensed almost to the thick- 
ness of a mist—which was increased by the thin spray 
scattered over the land, from the sea, by the violence of 
the increasing gales. The rain now began to fall in sheet- 
ed masses, and the wind to howl more continuously; 
which, mingling with the roaring of the surf, produced a 
tumultuous union of sounds, pace Sew deafening. As the 
house which we occupied overlooked the beach, we could 
behold the setting in of the monsoon, in all its grand and 
terrific sublimity. The wind, with a force which nothing 
could resist, bent the tufted heads of the tall, slim, cocoa-nut 
trees, almost to the earth, flinging the light sand into the 
air, ineddying vortices, until the rain had either so increas- 
ed its gravity or beaten it into a mass, as to prevent the 
wind from raising it. The pale lightning streamed from 
the clouds in broad sheets of flame, which appeared to 
encircle the heavens, as if every element had been con- 
verted into fire, and the world was on the eve of a gene- 
ral conflagration; whilst the peal which instantly follow- 
ed, was like the explosion of a gunpowder magazine, or 
the discharge of artillery in the gorge of a mountain, 
where the repercussion of surrounding hills multiplies, 
with terrific energy, its deep and astounding echoes.— 
The heavens seemed to be one vast reservoir of flame, 
which was propelled from its voluminous bed by some in- 
visible but omnipotent agency, and threatened to fling its 
fiery ruin upon every thing around. In some parts, how- 
ever, of the pitchy vapor by which the skies were by this 
time completely overspread, the lightning was seen only 
occasionally to glimmer in faint streaks of light, as if 
struggling, but unable to escape from its prison, igniting, 
but too weak to burst, the impervious bosoms of those ca- 
pacious magazines, in which it was at once engendered and 
pent up. So heavy and continuous was the rain, that 
scarcely anything save those vivid bursts of light which 
nothing could arrest or resist, was perceptible through it. 
The thunder was so painfully loud, that it frequently caus- 
ed the ear to throb; it seemed as if mines were momen- 
tarily springing in the heavens, and I could almost fancy 
that one of the sublimest fictions of heathen fable was 








realized atthis moment before me, and that I was hearing 
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an assault of the Titans. The surf was raised by the 
wind, scattered in thin billows of foam, over the esplan- 
ade, which was completely powdered with the white feath- 
ery spray. It extended several hundred yards from the 
beach; fish upwards of three inches long, were found upon 
flat roofs of houses in the town, during the prevalence of 
the monsoon—either blown from the sea, by the violence 
of the gales, or taken up in the water spouts, which are 
very prevalent in this tempestuous season. When these 
burst, whatever they contain, is frequently carried by the 
sweeping blast to a considerable distance over land, and 
deposited in the most uncongenial situations; so that now, 
during the violence of these tropical storms, fish are found 
alive on the tops of houses; nor is this any longer a mat- 
ter of surprise, to the established resident in India, who 
sees, every year, a repctition of this singular phenomenon. 
I have mentioned the intense loudness of the thunder; 
but between its pauses, as the hurricane increased, the 
roaring of the surf was scarcely less loud, so that there 
was an unceasing uproar, which, to those who live near 
the beach, was most distressing, though the sublimity of 
the scene fully compensated for any annoyances which 
were induced by this fierce collision of the elements. 
During the extreme violence of the storm, the heat was 
occasionally almost beyond endurance, particularly after 
not a breath of air could be felt; and the punka afforded 
but a partial relief to that distressing sensation which is 
caused by the oppressive stillness of the air, so well 
known in India. while the monsoon prevails. This was 
not our only inconvenience; insects of all kinds crept 
along the walls, and the most disagreeable reptiles crawled 
over the floors. Legions of ants, cockroaches, and lizards, 
were forced from their dark recesses, by the torrents, and 
absolutely invaded us.—Scorpions, toads, centipedes, and 
even snakes, made free entrance into our apartments, as 
if they had been Hindoo lazar-houses, for the reception of 
wandering and homeless reptiles. The toads, centipedes, 
and snakes, we could manage to destroy; but the scorpi- 
ons, lizards, ants, and cockroaches, defied us by their num- 
bers, and maintained a complete, though not undisturbed 
possession of our chambers,—Oriental Amulet, 1834, 





GASTRIC DIGESTION. 


The Providence Literary, ] contains an able arti- 
cle on this important but subject, the whole of 
which, but for its great lengtf, we should be happy to 
present to our readers. As it would, however, occupy 
too much room, and some of its details being uninteres- 
ting except to the scientific student, we must content 
ourselves with one or two brief extracts. The writer 
commences by remarking, that, of all the complicated 
and wonderful operations of the human system, there is 
probabiy no one function which has been the subjec’ 
many speculations, theories and experiments, and of so 
great diversity of opinions, as that of Gastric Digestion. 
Of the principal of these ‘speculations, theories and ex- 
periments,” we are furnished with a concise history, in 
which are intermixed some valuable physiological re- 
marks and observations. 

We are afterwards. informed, that in the state of the 
controversy, as to the existence or non-existence of a fluid 
secreted by the stomach, possessing the solvent powers 
attributed to it by Spallanzani and his followers, Dr.Beau- 
mont, of the United States’ Army, has published his 
‘‘Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice 
and the Physiology of Digestion.” These experiments 
have been made, from time to time, during the last eight 
vears, on a Canadian Frenchman, who, in 1822, was 
accidentally wounded by the discharge of a musket; the 
contents of which were received in his left side, and 
carried away the parts, so as to wound the lungs and 
stomach very seriously. The very remarkable result 
was, that the man recovered his health; but in the heal- 
ing of the parts, the coats of the stomach attached 
themselves to the lips of the external wound, and formed 
an artificial aperture to the stomach: so that this organ 
could be examined at any time, by pushing in a valve 
which the stomach had formed to close the aperture, so as 
to prevent its contents from escaping thereat. With 
advantages for gastric experiments, never before enjoyed, 
Dr,Beaumont applied himself to this interesting inquiry 
with a degree of assiduity and patience highly commenda- 






result of his experiments and observations, is described 

as interesting and in many respects valuable. 

The writer concludes by enumerating the following 

rules, which he deduces from Dr Beaumont’s work, and of 

which he says, that they are of the most sagmary charac- 

ter, being founded on the permanent cons ional prin- 

ciples of human organic life; and are equalfy valuable to 

every portion of the human race, in every part of the 
lobe. 

P 1. Bulk; or food possessing a due proportion of innu- 

tritious with nutritious matter, is best calculated to 

preserve the permanent welfare of the organs of diges- 

tion, and the general interests of the system. 

2. The food should be plainly and simply prepared, 

with no other seasoning than a little salt, or occasionally 

a very little vinegar. 

3. Full and deliberate mastication or chewing is of 

great importance. 

4. Swallowing the food slowly, or in small quantities, 

and at short intervals, is very necessary. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of the 

economy, is of prime importance to health. 

6. Solid aliment thoroughly masticated, is far more 

salutary than soups, broths, &c. 

7. Fat meat, butter, and oily substances of every kind, 

are difficult of digestion, offensive to the stomach, and 

tend to derange that organ and induce disease. 

8. Spices, pepper, stimulating and heating condiments 

of every kind, retard digestion and injure the stomach. 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach and impair di- 

gestion. (See Experiment 77. p. 215. 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled spirits, 

wine, beer, cider, or any other intoxicating liquors, im- 

pairs digestion, debilitates the stomach, and if perseve- 

red in for a short time, «lways induces a morbid state of 

that organ. 

11. Narcotics of every kind impair digestion, debili- 

tate the stomach, and tend to disease, 

12, Simple water is the only fluid called for by the 

wants of the system: artificial drinks are all more or 

less injurious: some more so than others: but none can 

claim exemption from the general charge. 

13. Gentle exercise after eating promotes digestion 

more than indolent inactivity or rest. Violent exercise 

with a full stomach is injurious, 

14. Sleep soon after eating retards digestion, and leads 

to debility and derangement of the stomach. 

15. Anger, fear, grief and other strong emotions dig- 

turb digestion, impair the functional powers of the sto- 

mach, and deteriorate the secretions generally,—Buf- 

falo Literary Inquirer, 





ANECDOTES OF THE LATE JUDGE PARSONS. 
The following characteristic anecdotes of the late Judge 
Parsons, showing the extent and variety of his information, 
are contained in a note to Mr, Hopkins’ address delivered 
before the Cumberland (Me,) Bar, 

I recollect an anecdote of Mr, Parsons while he was at 
the bar. He was journeying on horse-back (the only mode 
of traveling at that period) to a court in the interior of, 
Massachusetts, and discovered when he was near to a 
blacksmith’s shop that his horse had a shoe loose. He 
stopped to have it secured, and while the blacksmith was 
preparing his fire and collecting his tools, Mr, Parsons 
entered into conversation with him upon subjects relating 
to his trade, and continued the conversation until he recol- 
lected that his stirrup leathers were not in good order; and 
seeing a shoe maker's shop opposite, he took them off, and 
carried them to the shoe maker to be repaired; and while 
there he discoursed very familiarly with the shoe maker 
upon the various subjects of his vocation, When the jobs 
were done, and Mr. P. had departed, the blacksmith came 
over and enquired of his neighbor if he knew that man. 
He replied that he did not;—all I know of him, said he, 
is, that he is a shoe maker, who well understands the trade. 
—He a shoe maker! said the blacksmith, not he—if he is 
not a blacksmith there is not a blacksmith in the world, 
and I would give half of what I am worth to be able to 
shoe a horse as well as he can. 

I will add another which happened under my observa- 
tion. A curious question in the law of insurance arose 
when Chief Justice Parsons was on the bench. A ship 








having had a constant succession of favorable weather 
safely performed a voyage which was insured: yet a 
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question arose whether she was sea-worthy. The suit 
was brought to recover back the premium. In the course 
of the trial several ship-wrights were called as witnesses 
to testify concerning the alleged defect, which was the 
want of a bolt in a certain place to secure properly a par- 
ticular part of the body of the ship. The witnesses were 
not all agreed to the necessity of the bolt to render the 
ship eea-worthy. There was much testimony concerning 
tree-nailing, spiking and bolting; and one ship-wright 


who was considered more experienced than the rated 


entered into a minute discription of the part of the ship 


nailed in one place, spiked in one or two others, and bolted 
in a third, giving his reasons for each; but his testimony 
through an inadvertency placed the bolt in the wrong |} 


place. The testimony was not clearly understood by cither || 


of the counsel, and they did not discover the mistake of 
the witness; but the Chief Justice instantly preceived the 
error. He then stated to the witness that he had always 
supposed that the part of the ship in question was tree- 
nailed, spiked and bolted in a particular manner, which 
he clearly and minutely explained and pointed out the 
necessity, and the advantages of each; but, he added, 
since you are an experienced ship-wright, you must know 
best, and I have entertained an incorrect opinion.—No, 
Sir, replied the witness, your honor has stated it aright, 
and if I did say so, it was because I spoke in too much 
haste about it. He then described it again and corrected 
the error of his previous description and testimony. ‘The 
Chief Justice s.id, I am convinced from your more de- 
liberate testimony that my former opinion was well 
founded, but had you, or any other experienced artist de- 
clared the contrary, f should certainly have yielded an 
opinion which I have some how or other picked up, upon a 
subject I do not understand. 

The late Sol. General of Massachusetts, who was en- 
gaged in the cause, whispered to some one near himn— 
“hear how the modest old fellow lies;—he knows well 
enough there is not a man in the Commonwealth who can 
build a ship so well as himself.” 

One of Justice Parson’s scholars in Portland, related to 
me the following anecdote—that when he commenced his 
school he told the boys that the first rule he required them 
to remember was this:—Never attempt two things at once 
—that the second was “the studying law,”’ which provided 
& punnishment for every boy who looked into his books or 
conned over his lesson, during the time allotted for play 
and relaxation. A third was called ‘the idling law,” 
which provided for punishment in every case where a 
boy suffered his eye to wander from his book while the law 
was in force. When he dismissed his scholars for a short 
recreation, le proclaimed the studying law, which declared 
all study an offence. ‘The usual recreation was foot-ball, 
in which the master joined with his scholars with great 
glee; and once in eager pursuit he stumbled and fell down, 
and a boy ran over him, before he recognized his master, 
to his grent terror. The boy stopped, and with tears in 
his eyes, began to make excuses.—Kun on, you rouge, said 
Mr. Parsons, never mind me—we are all boys together now. 
When the time allotted to recreation expired, he laughed 
among them over the incident which had happened, and 
his mirth continued until he took hisplace. He then said, 
I am master now, boys—and the idling law is in force. 
His scholars loved and revered him, yet he suffered no 
breaches of the idling, or studying law to escape an ap- 
propriate punnishment. 





JOHNSONIANA. 


“Do you really believe, Dr. Johnson,” said a Litchfield 
lady, ‘tin the dead walking after death?!” Madam,” said 
Johnson, “I have no doubt on the subject; I have heard 
the Dead March in Saul.” “You really believe, then, 
Doctor, in ghosts?” “Madam,” said Johnson, “1 think 
appearances are in their favor.” 

he Doctor was notoriously very superstitious. The 
game lady once asked him—*if he ever felt any presenti- 
ment at a winding sheet in the candle!” Madam,” said 
Johnson, “if a mould candle it doubtless indicates death, 
and that some body will go out like a snuff; but whether 
at Hampton Wick, or in Greece must depend upon the 
graves.” 

Dr. Johnson was not comfortable in the Hebrides. 
“Pray, Doctor, how did you sleep,” enquired a benovolent 
Scotch hostess, who was so extremely hospitable that some 
hundred always occupy the same bed. ‘Madam,” said 


|prejudice broke out.—“Sir,” said he to Boswell, ‘Macbeth 
under consideration, and stated that it ought to be tree- || 
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tion, and how the great moralist would act in an affray 
between the Smugglers and the Excise. “If I went by 
the letter of the law, I should assist the Customs, but 
according to the spirit, I should assist the Contrabands.” 

The Doctor was always very satirical on the want of 
timber inthe North. “sir,” said he to the young Laird of 
Icombally, who was going to join his regiment, ‘may 
Providence preserve you in battle, and especially your 
nether limbs. You may grow a walking stick here, but 
you must import a wooden leg.”—At Dunsinane the old 


was an idiot; he ought to have known that every wood in 
Scotland might be carried in a man’s hand: the Scotch, 
Sir, are like the frogs in the fable. If they had a Log 
they would make a King of it.” 

Boswell one day expatiated at some length on the moral 
and religious character of his countrymen, and remarked 
triumphantly that there was a Cathedral at Kirkwall, and 
the remains of a Bishop’s palace. “Sir,” said Johnson, 
‘it mustyhave been the poorest of sees; take your Rum 
and £gg and Mull altogether, and they won’t provide for 
a Bishop!” 

Master M., after plaguing Miss Seward and Dr. Darwin, 
and a large tea party at Litchfield, said to his mother that 
he would be good if she would give him an apple. “My 
dear child,” said the parent, feeling herself in the presence 
of a great moralist, ‘you ought not to be good on any 
consideration of gain, for ‘virtue is its own reward.’ You 
ought to be good disinterestedly and without thinking 
what you are to get for it.” “Madam,” said Dr. Johnson, 
‘*you are a fool; would you have the boy good for nothing!” 
Furcant Exrract.—The common calamities of life 
may be endured.—Poverty, sickness, and even death 
may be met—but there is even that which, while it brings 
all these with it, is worse then all these together. When 
the husband and father forgets the duties he once de- 
lighted to fulfil, and by slow degrees becomes the crea- 
ture of intemperance, there enters into his home the sor- 
row that rends the spirit—that cannot be alleviated; that 
will not be comforted. 

It is here, above all, where she, who has ventured 
every thing, is lost. Woman, suffering woman, here 
bends under her direst affliction. The measure of her 
Wo, isin truth full, whose husband is a drunkard. Who 
shall protect her when he is her insulter, her oppressor! 
What shall delight her, when she shrinks from the sight 
of his face, and trembles at the sound of his voice. The 
heart is indeed dark, that he has made desolate. There, 
in the dull hour of midnight, her griefs are known only 
to herself—her bruised heart bleeds in secret. There, 
while the cruel author of her distress is drowned in dis- 
tant revelry, she holds her solitary vigil, waiting, yet 
dreading his return, that will only wring from her by his 
unkindness, tears even more scalding, than those shed 
over his transgression. To fling adeeper gloom across the 
present, memory turns back, and broods upon the past. 
Like the recollection to the sun-stricken pilgrim, of other 
days, it comes over her as if only to mock her parched and 
weary spirit—she recall rdent lover, whose graces 
won her from the hom infancy—the enraptured 
father, who bent with elight over his new-born 
children; and asks, if this can be really him! this sunken 
being, who has nothing for her but the sot’s disgusting 
brutality—nothing for those abashed and trembling chil- 
dren, but the sot’s disgusting example! Can we won- 
der that amidst these agonizing moments the tender cords 
of violated atfection should burst asunder? that the scorn- 
edgnd deserted wife should confess, “there is no killing 
li at which kills the heart!” that though it would 
have been hard for her to kiss for the last time the cold 
lips of her dead husband, and lay his body forever in the 
dust, it is harder to behold him so debasing life, that even 
death would be greeted in mercy! Had he died in the 
light of his goodness, bequeathing to his family the 
inheritance of an untarnished name, the example of vir- 
tues that should blossom for his sons and daughters from 
the tomb—though she would have wept bitterly indeed, 
the tears of grief would not also have been the tears of 
shame. But to behold him fallen from the station he 
once adorned, fron eminence to ignominy—at home turn- 
ing his dwelling to darkness, and its holy endearments 
to mockery—abroad, thrust from the companionship of 
the worthy, a self-branded outlaw—this is the wo that 
the wife feels, and is more painful than death—that she 












turned to town as poorasarat. Whenever he and his 
son were invited out into the country, they always went 
in a post chaise and four; he in one, and his son following 
in another. This is the secret of those who live ina round 
of extravagance, and are at the same time always in debt 
and difficulty. ‘They throw away all the ready money 
they can get upon any new fingled whim or project that 
comes in their, way, and never think of paying off old 
scores, which of course accumulate to a dreadful amount, 
“Such gain the cap of him who mikes them fine, yet 
keeps his book uncrossed.”"—‘heridan once wanted to 
take Mrs. Sheridan a very handsome dress down into the 
country, and went to Barber and Nunn’s to order it, say- 
ing he must have it by such a day, but promising they 
should have the ready money. Mrs. Barber, (I think it 
was) made answer that the time was short, but that ready 
money was a charming thing, and that he should have it, 
Accordingly, at the time appointed, she brought the dress, 
which came to five and twenty pound~, and it was sent to 
Mr. Sheridan, who sent out a Mr. Grimm, (one of his 
jackalls) to say that he admired it exceedingly, and that 
he wassure Mrs. Sheridan would be delighted with it, but 
he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred pound bank 
note in the house. She said she had come provided for 
such an accident, and could give change for a hundred, 
two hundred, or a five hundred pound bank note, if it were 
necessary. Grimm then went back to his principal for 
further instructions, who made an excuse that he had no 
stamped receipt by him. For this Mrs. B. said she was 
also provided, she had brought one in her pocket. At 
each message, she could hear them liugh heartily in the 
next room, at the idea of having met with their match for 
once; and presently after Sheridan came out in high good 
humor, and paid her the amount of her bill in ten, five, 
and one pound notes. 

Once when acreditor brought him a bill for payment, 
which had often been presented before, and the man com- 
plained of its soiled and tattered state, and said he was 
quite ashamed to see it, “I tell you what I would advise 
you to do with it, my friend,” said Sheridan, *‘take it home 
and write it upon parchment.” 

He once mounted a horse, which a horse dealer was 
showing off near a coffee house at the bottom of St James 
street, rode it to Tattersall’s, and sold it, and walked qui- 
etly back to the spot from which he set out. The owner 
was furious, swore he would be the death of him: and in 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, they were seen sitting 
together over a bottle of wine in the coffee house, the 
horse jockey with tears running down his cheeks at Sher- 
idan’s jokes, and almost ready to hug him as an honest 
fellow. ; 

Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset with duns every 
morning, who were told that Mr. Sheridan was not yet 
up, and shown into the several rooms on each side of the 
entry. As soon as he had breakfasted, he asked, “Are 
those doors all shut, John!” and being assured they were, 
marched out very deliberately between them, to the aston- 
ishment of his self-invited guests, who soon found the 
bird was flown. 

Ihave heard one of his old city friends declare, that 
such was the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and in- 
sinuating eloquence, that he was always afraid to ask him 
for a debt of long standing, lest he should borrow twice as 
much. 





Tue crave or Wasnixncrox.—How miny hallowed 
associations are clustered around this sacred spot. Here 
reposes all that was mortal of that immortal man. While 
viewing the tomb so bedewed by tie tear of patriotic 
gratitude, our thoughts naturally revert to those trying 
scenes, when he, who now rests beneath this peaceful 
clod, stood forth the undaunted champion of liberty, and 
blew the blast of freedom through an astonished world. 
Then was the time when a nation’s weal or woe depend- 
ed onthe efforts of one man. Then was the time when 
a whole people trembled on the confines of national ex- 
istence, doubtful, whether the next step would introduce 
them to the light and blessings of real life, or consign 
them to the comfortless alternative of utter annihilation. 
Amid all the storms that darkened the political heavens, 
the undaunted soul of this great man remained firm and 
immoveable, and bore him on through fire and blood, 
through poverty and distress, to the consummation of his 
highest hopes, viz: the establishment of this infant nation 
on the firm basis of liberty and equal rights. While the 



















mourns over as worse than widowhood.—From Mr. 
Sprague’s Address before the Massachusetts Society for 
suppressing Intemperance. 


Johnson, “I had not a wink the whole night long, sleep 

seemed to flee from my eyelids, and to bug from all the 

rest of my body.” 
The Doctor and Boswell once lost themselves in the 

Isle of Muck, and the latter said they must “‘spier their 
way at the first body they met.” *Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, 
**you’re a scoundrel: you may spear any body you like, but 
1 am not going to run a Muck and tilt at all T meet.” 
“What do you think of whiskey, Dr. Johnson?” hic- 
cuped Boswell, after emptying asixth tumbler of toddey. 
“Sir,” said the Doctor, “it penetrates my very soul like 
“the small still voice of conscience,’ and doubtless the worm 
of the still is ‘the worm that never dies.’” Boswell 
afterwards enquired the Doctor’s opinion on illicit distilla- 


mind glances hastily at the history of Washington, the 
comparison of that period with the present breaks in upon 
the thoughts, and the mind at once contrasts the great- 
ness of this growing republic, with its infantile helpless- 
ness, when that master spirit, commissioned from above, 
took it by the hand and became its Father and Protector. 
Could he stoop from his high abode in the heavens and 
visit this land and behold the blessings of liberty, for which 
he toiled and bled, profusely scattered on every side, how 
would his bosom heave with joyous emotion. and he feel 
himself amply rewarded for all his toil, and suffering and 
his blood. ew much do we owe to this great man! We 
may drop the tear of sympathy over the tomb of departed 
worth, though we have received no personal benefits from 


—_——- 


Sucrman.—Taylor, of the Opera House, used to say 
of Sheridan, that he could not pull off his hat to him in 
the street without its costing him fifty pounds, and if he 
stopped to speak to him, it was a hundred. No one could 
be a stronger instance than he was of what is called “‘liv- 
ing from hand to mouth.” He was always in want of 
money, though he received large sums which he must have 
disbursed, and yet no one can tell what became of them, 
for he paid nobody.—He spent his wife’s fortune (sixteen 
hundred pounds) in a six weeks jaunt to Bath, and re- 
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w. But when we stand over the 
we have received our yard all, 

i nce inestimable blessings flow on ev~- 
—— a bie till time shall end, how — 
ps ame swell with emotions of filial gratitude, and our 
poo gush forth with ingenious sorrow.—. Y. Messenger. 


the peaceful sleeper belo 
er one from whom 





. _—Women are accused of gossipping, but we 
peeagann that it has ever been the subject “od —_ 
cenaltien, except at St. Helena, where vag Be ce ha i- 
ue promulgated in 1709, we find t as . ig — 
.« Whereas, several idle gossipping —- nha 
business to go froin house to house, about the 1 cay tl 
venting and spreading false and scandalous — — 
ood people thereof, and thereby sow discord and a 
- neighbors, and between men and their wives, to 
= esp erief and trouble of all good and quiet people, 


inguishi iendship, amity and 
tter extinguishing of all frien ¢ a 
a, acighherboots for the punishment and suppression 


t that all strife may be ended, 
ndship continued, we do order, 
that if any woman, from henceforth, shall be — of 
tale-bearing, mischief-making, scolding, or hen 0 — 
torious vices, they shall be punished by ducking or whip- 

ing, or such other punishment as their crimes or trans- 
osname shall deserve, or the governor and council shall 
think fit.” 


Nreut rm Ventce.—Daylight gradually disappears; but 
a calm, blue, clear vault of sky overhangs the se 
The cafes are lighted up; awnings are spread — the 
arcades: the ladies are handed to seats, — . oors or 
without, as they choose; and ices, coffee, an be gn 
with the delicious cakes and confections of V enice, make 
their rounds in profusion. In the mean time masicians 
and operatic performers take their stand before -_ various 
cafes. Here a romantic ballad—there a tender duet—in 
a third place a tragic scene—and ina fourth a —— 
—all are performed inturns. One cafe, on the north side, 
the ladies delight more especially to honor, and it — 
a perfect galaxy of beauty.—Another is wep eee yt : 
splendid Greeks, and another by the Turks’ beards, caf- 
tans, and all, lounging over their pipes in lazy magni- 
ficence. Wecaught a peep, among the rest of the drama- 
tis persone, of a great greasy, Capuchin friar, oe: 
through the vestibule of the palace staircase, with his 
heavy sack-cloth coat, girdle of cord and little skull _ 
The north arcade seems to be the fashionable promenade. 


thereof, and to the inten 
charity revived, and frie 


It is, in some places, lined on the outside with rows of 


ing far into the piazza; and, in the inside, the 
pers ie of the cafes are blazing with light and 
beauty. ‘The morning of another day broke before we - 
tired from this scene, to dream of the Arabian 0 an 
the palace of Aladdin.—Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 





UnNceRTAINTY OF INFANT PROMISE.—The tempers of 


i various that some display their powers as 
eee Pope lisped in numbers: some even 
presignify their glory, before they articulate: as in — 
jatitudes the sun is discernible, though for days and res 
he never rises above the horizon; while others, _ A. e 
most famous, have been tardy in unfolding their abi ar 
Robert of Sicily, though most famous for his eer fom 
genius, Was 50 torpid when a boy, that he was with difii- 
culty taught the rudiments of grammar. 
rivalled master 0 


before his twenty-second year. 


of surprising abiliti 
Their minds, like t! 
common growth, quickly decay, 
stature attain con‘irmed strength, and a iong- 
ty.—Ensor’s Independent Man. 





| ; is e3 lady 
Hannan More.—The celibacy of this excellent , 
which gave her so much time to bend the powers of her} 
mind, to the interests of humanity, has been a subject of 


surprise. 
Rumor with its busy tongue, v 


relates as authentic the following circumstances. 


leman of 
She was early engaged to be married toa gent in 

family and fortune. ‘The wedding day was fixed. The 
Bride and her party moved. off gaily to the church, where 
the ceremony was to be —- and - — + 
se his appearance. The lady was first upon the 

+ eee ‘The Laggard comes 
Jate,” thought the attendants. They miscalculated. 


round. Her lover was not there. 


He never came atall! 


A horseman rode up to the Church door, and handed 
Miss More a letter, written by her faithless swain, declar- 
y apologies, he could not ‘take the responsi- 
At the same time he 


ing, with man 
bility” of making her his Bride. At the s é 
offered her any pecuniary remuneration in his power! 


Whether the lady fainted or only pouted, is not men- 


Claude, the un- 
f the dressed landscape, vere _ — 

‘ontai tl iritof poetry awakened in him 
La Fontaine had not the sp p tage opeag 
i timony of his talents before he was twenty-seven. 
yd seed did not become an author till he was fifty. 
On the contrary. Baratiere, John Condiac, and other boys 
abilities, produced nothing meritorious.— 
hose bodies which rapidly exceed the 
while those of ordinary 
lived maturi- 


entured in its explana- 
i i ; a but the truth is now 
tion, to assail her spotiess character, is Now 
mode known, and a writérin a recent Scottish periodicai 
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tioned, but her male relatives followed the business up 
with such promptness and spirit, that the *‘dastard in love” 
made a settlement upon the slighted lady of £400 sterling 
a year, for life. 

If we choose to moralize on this anecdote, perhaps we 
could attribute to the circumstance related, something of 
her conduct in after life. The apple that bumped the 
head of Newton, gave him a painful idea of the doctrine 
of gravitation,—the loss of a lover may have led Miss 
Haunah More, thenceforward, to bestow her affections 
upon mankind. 


‘** How long did Adam remain in Paradise, before he 
sinned!” asked an amiable ‘ cara spousa’ to her loving hus- 
band; ‘*’till he got a Wife,”answered the husband calmly. 


When the war of extermination between the Indians’ 
and Kentuckians was at its height, those who inhabited 
the back parts of the state of Kentucky, were obliged to 
have their houses built very strong, with loop-holes all 
around, and doors always fastened, so as to repel any at- 
tack from the Indians. While the owner ofyone of these 
domestic fortresses was with his slaves, atigvork on the 
plantation, a negro who was posted near the house, saw 
approaching @ party of Indians. He immediately ran to 
the house, andthe foremost Indian after him. ‘he Indian 
was the fleetest, and as the door opened to admit the ne- 
gro, they both jumped in together. ‘The other Indians being 
some distance behind, the door was instantly closed by the 
planter’s wife within, when the Indian and negro grappled. 
Long and hard was the struggle, for as in the case of Fitz 
James and Rhoderick Dhu, the one was the strongest and 
the other more expert, but strength this time was the victor, 
for they fell, the Indian below; when the negro placing 
his knees on his breast, and holding his hands, kept him 
in that position, until the woman seizing a broad axe, and 
taking the Indian by his long hair, at one blow severed 
his head from his body. ‘The negro then seizing the guns, 
fired them at the other Indians, which as fast as discharg- 
ed were loaded again by the planter’s wife, until the party 
from the field, hearingthe firing, arrived and put the Indi- 
ans to flight. 


A great work has just been completed in all its esscn- 
tial parts, in Urzscheider’s manufactory of optical instru- 
ments at Munich. It is a gigantic telescope, on Frauen- 
hofer’s principle, of 15 Paris feet focal distance, and an 
aperture, of 20 1-2inches. It surpasses in size and pow- 
er the largest telescope made in the lifetime of the illus- 
trious Frauenhofer. It has been tried with the greatest 
strictness by the professors of astronomy in the University 
of Munich, and declared to be a perfect master-piece. 
The clearness and distinctness of a heavenly body seen 
through it, is, to that of the Dorpat telescope made by 
Frauenhofer, uf thirteen feet focal distance and nine inches 
aperture, as 21 to 18, and the intensity of the light as 136 
to 100. It magnifies far above 1000 times, and the ordi- 
nary expression of bringing an object nearer may be liter- 
ally applied: thus, when Saturn at its smallest distance 
from the earth, is 165,000,000 miles distant, it seems, 
when magnified 816 times by this telescope, to have ap- 
proached to the distance of 162,000 geographical miles: 
and the moon, at her smallest distance from the earth, 
seems, when magnified in the same manner, to have ap- 
proached within 67 geographical miles, which is but little 
more than the distance, in a direct line, from Athens to 
Constantinople. 


Epvvucation in Henry tae Excuta’s Retox.—Before 
the Reformation, young men were educated in monaste- 
ries, Women in nunneries, where the latter were instruct- 
ed in writing, drawing, confectionary and needle work, 
and what were then regarded as female accomplishments, 
in physic and surgery. ‘I'he acquisitions of the former 
were limited to writing, and a tincture probably of barba- 
rous Latin; but ignorance was socommon, that Fitzher- 
bert recommended to gentlemen, unable to commit notes to 
writing, the practice of notching a stick to assist their 
memories. When removed from these seininaries to the 
houses of their parents, both sexes were treated in a man- 
ner that ptecluded improvement. Domestic manners 
were severe and formal; a haughty reserve was affected 
by the old, and an abject deference exacted from the young. 
Sons when arrived at manhood are represented as stand- 
ing silent and uncovered in their father’s presence; and 
daughters, though women, were placed like statues at the 


A 


though his flowing hair, long beard and neglected cos- 
tume, render his appearance any thing but prepossessing. 
He proposes soon to visit New-York, and in the course 
of the spring to take passage to England, as he is appre- 
hensive that the cholera may visit the old world and his 
aid be useful there.—Boston paper. 








Rerivement.—As those who associate with the best 
society, acquire an intelligence and grace unknown to the 
untutored, so they who are most conversant with the best 
writers, converse on subjects with a fluency and clearness 
to which the literary novice is a stranger. If a person’s 
character may be estimated generally by that of his com- 
panions, how much more readily may we detect the 
character of the intellect by the standing of the authors 
with whom it habitually communes? It is here only 
that we may always frequent whatever society we 
please, here banish all intruders inimical to our senti- 
ments and tastes, and let the world frown as it may, 
here are no casts to forbid our communion, provided we 
have only the faculties and virtues to constitute us mem- 
bers of the intellectual circle. 





Sapness.—There is a mysterious feeling that passcs 
like a cloud over the spirits. It comes on the soul in the 
social circle—in the calm and silent retreats of solitude. 
Its power is alike supreme over the weak and iron-heart- 
ed. At one time it is caused by the flitting of a single 
thought across the mind. Again, a sound will come 
booming across the ocean of memory, gloomy and solemn 
as the deathknell, overshadowing all the bright hopes 
and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can describe it, 
and yet who has not felt its withering influence? Still it 
is a delicious sort of sorrow; and like a cloud dimming the 
sunshine of a river, although causing a momentary shade 
of gloom, it enhances the beauty of returning brightness. 








A Frower Garpen, judiciously laid out, and tastefully 
arranged, is one of the loveliest objects innature or art, 
and a pretty woman looks still prettier when training ap 
a wild honey suckle, or, with a hoe, drawing fresh earth 
around the roots of a favorite flower. A cottage by the 
wayside with dahlais near the door, and geraniums and 
roses in the windows, conveys to the passing traveler the 
idea of purity, innocence and refinment—and he whispers 
to himself as the coach wheels rapidly roll along, ‘“There’s 
happiness in that cottage.” 


A gold mine, recently discovered in Buckingham county, 
Va. is said to excell in richness any previously known in 
this country. ‘The owner, in one day, with &ix or seven 
hands, raised upwards of two thousand dollars worth of ore. 
A letter published in the Richmond Whig, describes rocks 
taken at random out of the pit, to average from $250 to 
300; a bushel of selected pieces; ‘and not a few of them,’ 
yield from nine hundred to eleven hundred dollars the 


bushel. The mine is about eight miles south of Bucking. 
ham Court House, 


Stxcutar Discovery inv GuinpHaLt.—Some days ago 
some workmen, who were employed in repairing the 
vaults belonging to Guildhall, discovered in a corner, @ 
roll of canvass, which on inspection, proved toibe a very 
ancient painting, representing, on a large scale, the Bat- 
tle of Agincourt. The painting is near 100 feet 
in breadth, and twenty in height. Some think that the 


painting was put into the vault at the time of the great 
fire in London. 





The proprietors of the Packets running between New 
York and Liverpool, have, by putting the fare down to 
one hundred and twenty dollars, wigh no charge for liquors 
cacept when called fur, set an example of pure taste and 
good morals, for which the public ought to be deeply grate- 
ful, and which will no doubt be extensively followed. 
—Journal of Commerce. 


CouNTERFEITING ON A LARGE SCALE.—We have seea, 
says the New York Sun, several new spurious fivecent 
pieces. They may be detected by counting the stars 
around the head of liberty—as there are but 12, The 
genuine five cent picces have 14, The piece, when rub- 
bed between the fingers feels oily, and it is of a darker 
colorthan the genuine. They are dated 1333. 





cupboard, nor permitted to sit and repose themselves oth- 
erwise than by kneeling till their mothers retired. 


Tue Cuorera Doctor.—The excentric Stephen Ayres 
who performed so many miraculous cures among the 
Canadians and Indians, during the prevalence of the 
malignant cholera in 1532, is now in this city, and offers 
his services to cure long continued and obstinate coughs, 
consumptions, and other prevalent disorders of this cli- 
mate.—He has with him two of the three horses that he 
led through the streets of Montreal when the diseased 
natives thronged around him, eager to touch even the 
hem of his garment. He is a man of intelligence, | 














It is stated that the Fire Insurance Offices in New York. 
have decided not to insure any steamboat unless provided 
with a force pump or engine and hose, sufficient to throw 
water to any part of the boat, if on fire. Such means of 
protection, if on board the William Penn, might have 


saved the destruction of the boat and lives of tuose who 
perished. 





A newly discovered vegetable, called the Oxalis Crenata, 
a rival to the potatoe, has lately been imported from Chili, 
and cultivated with great success in Suffolk (England.) 





The flavor of the root is decidedly superior to that of the 
common potatoe, and it is equally prolific. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 


The flower that oft beneath the ray 
Of sunlit warmth has bloomed, 

Will fade and shrink from life away 
If to a dungeon doomed :— 

But even here, should chance disclose 
Some beem of genial light, 

Its head to that the dying rose 
Will tura from gloom and night. 


The chord that, gently touched, will thrill 
With musié’s softest strain, 
If rudely swept, at careless will, 
Gives forth no note again ; 
But still there lingers on the ear 
A low, faint, murmuring swell, 
As if the tone would yet be near 
Where once ‘twas wont to dwell. 


So from the heart that once has known 
Love’s impulse and its power, 
Though light may be forever flown, 
As from the imprisoned flower ; 
Forever still its gaze will be 
Where first was seen its star, 
As shipwrecked men on shoreless sea 
Yearn to their homes afar: 
Still like the bud that, crushed, will yield 
Its sweetest fragrance last, 
The heart that ence to love has kneeled, 


Will love though hope be past! Cc. D. D. 





A THOUGHT. 


The Sabbath sun—-the Sabbath sun 
Is blushing from the sea ; 

The Sabbath bells are chiming on 
Quite merrily. 


But ere the the sun shall sink behind 
The flower scented lea, 

The peal of death may on the wind 
Float drearily, 








ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE WENTWORTHS AND THE SIMPSONS. 
They fall successive, and successive rise.—Porr. 


‘‘ Pride goeth before a fall,” saith the preacher. Since 
the preacher spake, cities, states, and empires have giv- 
en melancholy demonstrations of the truth of his saying. 
Rome, the proud ana imperial mistress of the world, rose 
to greatness beneath the guidance of virtue and patriotism. 
Her citizens relaxed their virtue, and merged their patri- 
otic feelings in individual selfishness, and she fell. When 
her glory was in the domestic virtues of her household, 
her march was onward—when she prided herself on arti- 
ficial brilliancy, and when foreign lands were ransacked 
to pamper an unnatural taste, she fell. Look at the pic- 
ture! and in the fate of a mighty empire read the destiny 
of mortals! 

See ye not your neighbor gradually sinking beneath 
the level of his ancestry! question him why his decline, 
and he will tell you of pride and arrogance followed by 
sorrow. Yon vile compound of earth and vulgarity whose 
eye is strained upward, is preparing to take his seat on the 
high places of earth. Generations are billows on the sea 
of Time:—from the heights of one, man looks down on 
the vile herd, the common waters beneath, and his feel- 
ings are dashed with contempt. Little thought he that 
his successors would swell the list of the many; but his 
thoughts were not prophetic, and family pride becomes a 
record of the past, and those who had been the subjects 
of scorn rise up, and in their turn feel the proud man’s 
contumely for those beneath them. 

The family seat of the Wentworth’s was a magnificent 
abode. Raising itself from the summit of a gentle hill, 
it overlooked the surrounding country. All the splendor 
that wealth could command, was called into requisition; 
giving adornment and brilliancy, and exciting the jeal- 
ousy of those whom fortune deigned not to bless. 

It was here that Robert Wentworth, an officer under 
the crown, had settled himself, shortly after his arrival in 
this country. His son and heir, Robert, had also lived 
and died here. His oldest son, the third Robert, inherit- 
ed the estate. It will be recollected that while we were 
colonists the law of primogeniture had existence. This 
Robert was exceedingly ambitious of display; and de- 
termined, as soon as the family property passed into his 
possession, to gratify his inclinations. The old house, 
the abode of his ancestors, was condemned to a speedy 
demolition. Gradually, on the site of the former mansion, 
there arose a building unequalled in splendor by any oth- 
er in its vicinity. 

The house was finished, and furnished, and made 
ready for the reception of company. Guests from the sur- 
sounding country, were ever prompt in attending on the 
invitations of the young Wentworth. Rumor of his hos- 
pitality, and of the elegant character of his entertainment, 
spread far and wide. All were desirous of participating; 
and all who could advance any fclaims to consideration 
were afforded opportunities. Mr, Weatworth was un- 
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married; to share his possessions was, therefore, an ob- 
ject of the most especial regard with many of the gifted 
fair ones about him, Mothers intrigued for daughters; 
and daughters managed for themselves. The warfare 
raged;—the whole artillery of love was put into requisi- 
tion—a full battery of charms was opened upon the ad- 
versary of their heart’s peace. Young Wentworth was 
not love-proof, and at length fell a victim to loveliness. 

Harriet Rawdon, the name of the successful candidate 
for the honors of the Wentworth house, was a beautiful 
girl. Wentworth was an enthusiast in all things. Her 
beauty attracted his gaze, his admiration followed, and 
then his violent passion. He loved with all the sen- 
sibility of his soul, shortly after his acquaintance, and 
before he had an opportunity of arriving at an understand- 
ing of all the points in his lady’s character. 

Mrs. Wentworth had but barely been installed in her 
new dignities, when she ventured one or two suggestions 
to her dear husband. She did not wish that obedience 
should follow her promptings; oh! no, far from it, she 
merely made the suggestions for his consideration. But 
Mrs. Wentworth always took especial good care that her 
suggestionghould not fail for want of a proper enforce- 
ment. A show of eloquence was always made to prove 
the reason, or the necessity of making this or that change. 
Well, Mr. Wentworth loved his wife, and her first sug- 
gestions were adopted into the family economy. 

The truth was, Mrs. Wentworth had been somewhat 
raised above her family level by her matrimonial connec- 
tion. Like all persons who have undergone such changes, 
she discovered a great deal that imperatively called for 
reformation. Now, to succeed in making such reforma- 
tion, became the object of her ambition. For this pur- 
pose, it was requisite that Mr. Such-an-one should not be 
invited to partake of the hospitality of the board. The 
first suggestions of Mrs. Wentworth were scrupulously 
obeyed. Innovation succeeded innovation, until Mr. 
Wentworth discovered that a change had been effected 
throughout his household, and in many of his visitants. 
He began to balance powers, and discovered sufficient 
reason to doubt whether he was master of his possessions. 
A little resistance was made to try how Mrs. Wentworth 
would be affected by it. She bore what she considered 
aggressions on her legitimate offices, with but bad grace. 
Dissatisfaction at length wormed itself into their councils. 
The lady insisted; and the husband—rebelled. 

When parents disagree, children are generally neglect- 
ed. Some years had transpired from the period of mar- 
riage, when the murmurs of discontent, like the rumblings 
of the voleano, were heard. Wisdom would have dic- 
tated that the breach should be closed immediately 
after its existence was discovered. But symptoms were un- 
heeded; disaffection increased; and an open rupture was 
the inevitable consequence. Mr. Wentworth was exceed- 
ingly fond of society. His family pride was great and ex- 
clusive. None were admitted to share his hospitalities, 
save those whom fortune or nature had blessed—the rich 
and talented. Mrs. Wentworth was for drawing the line 
of exclusion somewhat tighter, rejecting some, whose ple- 
beian origin was not sufficiently atoned for by the posses- 
sion of uncommon intellectual endowments. Mr. Went- 
worth was determined on retaining that portion of his 
company, which could enliven the scene. An insult of- 
fered by Mrs. Wentworth to one of these favorites, was 
the immediate cause of the rupture, to which we have al- 
luded. She was reminded of her own origin. This, to 
her, was intolerable. But matrimonial differences are ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant; and we, therefore, will not be very 
particular in detail. 

What disagreement had effected, obstinacy preserved. 
There was no visible alterations in the government of the 
family at first. Appearances were maintained, that the 
scrutiny of the world might not discover the existence of 
trouble. ‘Thus do persons cherish in secret, that which 
would disgrace them by publicity. 

A short, distance from Mr. Wentworth’s mansion, arose 
the neat and unobtrusive dwelling of James Simpson. Mr. 
Simpson was a tenant on the farm, and its overseer. 
Here he had lived, and had reared a family of children in 
harmony. Every thing wore the aspect of plainness, yet 
every thing was comfortable. All was in perfect contrast 
to the Wentworths. Here was wedded love, without 
which family happiness has no existence. Here was com- 
fort; but here was not magnificent misery. Their chil- 
dren grew up in obedience, and were noted for gentleness, 
neatness, and becoming behavior. Their education had 
been a consideration of the first importance with their pa- 
rents. The village school, which was near by, together 
with the assistance received at home, had filled their 
minds with knowledge, of a character essentially useful. 
Family love presided over ali their actions; its cementing 
influence was acknowledged, and its benetits fully appre~ 
ciated. 

Mr. Simpson had been employed by the father of the 
present Mr. Wentworth, and was, at the time of which 
we write, quite advanced along the vale of life. When 
he reviewed his life, and noticed the worth of his children, 
he had every reason to feel satisfied. When he compared 
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his own situation and that of his family, with those of his 
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' splendors, he fer. 
life had been one of bliss 





neighbor, surrounded by opulence and i 
vently returned thenke, thet his be 
— ve —— unhappy and magnificent. 
1s oldest son had, on arriving at the age of 

left the roof of his father. He had iiemntine aaeele 
place of his residence. By industry and perseverance he 
had acquired the esteem of those about him, and a comf bg 
able subsistence. His employer, a merchant, in cian. 
tensive business, was so well pleased with him as to take 
him into business with him. He eventually married the 
daughter of his partner, and at the time of the more “ay 
mediate bearing of our story, was blessed with domestic 
tranquillity and a rising family of promising children : 

He had, in boyhood, been the constant playmate of the 
young Wentworth. As they grew up, their intimacy di- 
minished, Their stations in society were different: and 
that was considered sufficient cause why the early senti- 
ments of affection, which they entertained towards each 
— oe. if a. be obliterated. 

Mr. Wentworth had never ceased to recolle 
period of his life with fondness. The taeciner “sh e 
continually associated with his reminiscences. Whenever 
he would visit his father, Mr. Wentworth would insist on 
his spending a portion of his time with him. It was on 
an occasion of a visit of this kind, that Mrs. Wentworth 
had taken some unkindly exception to their intimacy, ac- 
companied with a remark that went deeply to the sensi- 
bility of Mr. Simpson, relating to their different grades 
os ae the necessity of less intimate relations. 

is caused the rupture to which we 
— Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth. Wahiaiaciomaie 

‘he proper education of their children was ne 
They grew up with the worst of all possible rt. 
fore them. They gave unlimited range to their desires 
No curb was fastened on passion, no culture bestowed on 
affection. Regardless alike of duty and propriety, they 


followed the bent of their inclinations, and were looked 


upon with the eye of pity by some, and that of 
others. There was, tn te ‘one lave comae 
Mary Wentworth early developed the amiable qualities of 
her nature, and was as generally loved, as her brothers 
were disliked. She was sent to school with the rest: but 
what avail the teachings of the schoolhouse when ‘the 
are not encouraged by parental interest. The chief ob- 
= of og ambition of children is parental applause. 
ere the j i 
wanting one is not bestowed, the other is generally 
Mary grew up towards womanhood, beloved b 
knew her. She was beautiful,—beautiful and So Sap 
is the wild-rose that blossoms and blushes without the 
precincts of the city. There was a deep toned sincerit 
in her voice that you might have mistaken for sclamchaly 
but it was the simplicity of unaffected naturalness. She 
was one, in every way calculated to win that sort of affec- 
tion which was her due, but which was denied her at home 
Mr. Wentworth sought the pleasure abroad, that his 
house failed to afford him. In the midst of excitements 
he strove to drown all recollections of his domestic af. 
fairs. His means commanded respect; and he was never 
without the resort of companionship. What had at first 
been resorted to as an expedient, was soon fastened on 
him as an irretrievable habit. His family was almost en- 
tirely disregarded. At times, the natural feeling of the 
father would awaken to the appeals of his lovely daughter; 
but they were only temporary. His feelings were stron ' 
and when those of his better nature were aroused they 
chid him with remissness. He felt their justice; but he 
gave way to his weakness, and obliterated all recollec- 
— “ar beastly excitements, 
is health was gradually impaired. Hi 
were daily decreasing. Some nee extended in one 
less companions, had seriously affected his pecuniary 
ability. Mrs. Wentworth was not inactive during this 
time. She sported, and laughed, and was the gayest 
among the gay. She maintained her friendships, unaf- 
fected by the absence of her husband. Her expenses were 
sone but _ “einen never talked of economy or 
etrenchment. In this manner the re j i 
= rapidly diminished. enacaieeiced 
t the time of Mr. Wentworth’s death, his 
was very considerably involved. His splendid paar 
passed into other hands. Mrs. Wentworth, deprived of 
the possibility of gratifying her pride, lingered along for a 
short time in @ most unhappy manner. Her grief was in- 
tense; and it fed upon her spirits. She did not long sur- 
oe aga - died, leaving her children unpro- 
vided for by wealth, or, what is of 
by proper » Raven » OF, of greater consequence, 
Mary Wentworth accepted the invitatio i 
and went to the city to reside. The rest vie family 
were scattcred among the relatives. , 
In society, the transcendent claims, which Mary pre- 
sented, could not pass unnoticed. She was received and 
treated with the greatest respect and favor. Her com- 
pany was sought,—she was flattered, but she seemed in- 
sensible to what she considered due only to merit superior 
to herown. She was always cheerful; but a melanchély 





seemed to linger about her, tinging her feelings, and for- 
bidding mirth. It might have been hacy—the suatinent 
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might have been produced by a Knowledge of her career 
—but it existed, and threw a mysterious interest upon 
every thing that proceeded, or was in any ways connected 
with herself. ; 

Among those who had perceived and admired her good 
qualities, James Simpson was pre-eminent. Mr. Simp- 
son’s father had been successful in business; had realized 
a fortune, had married respectably, and had, in common 
parlance, risen in society. His son had grown up to man- 
hood, under all the advantages of society and education, 
and was accomplished. Mary’s family pride was not ex- 
tinct; and she felt something like revulsion to arise when 
she discovered who Mr. Simpson was. But his society 
was generally courted; and her familiarity with him, to- 
gether with the respect which she saw manifested towards 
him, diminishe‘l the feelings which his advances towards 
her had awakened. Gradually they subsidec, and were 
substituted by admiration for his splendid abilities and ais 
power of pleasing. . 

We will not dwell. It is sufficient we mention, tiat 
they became mutually attached to each other; and were 
eventually married. 

A few years after their marriage, they became tired of 
a city life, and resolved on a more secluded one in the 
country. The mansion in which the early life of Mrs. 
Simpson had been nurtured, was selected and purchased. 
Here they have lived happily since, respected by those 
who know them, and blessed with domestic happiness. 

I have seen the descendants of the Wentworth family 
begging for bread, and have enjoyed the elegant hospitali- 
ty of theSimpsons. Thus rise, and thus fall families. A 
few years serve to extract the taint of plebeian origin, or 
to shadow the pretensions of pride the most patrician. 

T. H. 8. 
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THE MINSTREL SAILOR---A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY J. N. M'JILTON. 


Loud roared the winds, the tempest’s drum, 
Beat loudly upon high; 

The minstrel leit his lonely home, 
To scek a place to die. 


Upon the banks of the loved Utawa, between the chap- 
el of St. Ann’s and the rapids, there is a little promonto- 
ry, whose projecting base arrests the progress of the wave, 
and causes it to revolt upon itself with torce sufficient to 
sprinkle the spray a little distance above its summit, 
which curling in a long line upon the water, seems 

« Like bunches tied of frosted pearl, 
All glittering in the sun.” 

Within the hollow of this cape, lies the most beautiful 
spot upon all the green isle. It rises on the distance, 
when approached from the water, like some land of en- 
chantment, sprinkled over with beautiful bowers, all 
planted by the hand of nature, with buds and blossoms, 
and richly clustering with her fruits and flowers; fit em- 
blem for the fancy, of one of those fairy lands where light 
robed spirits revel and lovely nymphs sport in the dance 
unseen. Here amid those Sharon-like decorations of the 
dingle, and sweet absorbing notes, on zephyr breezes 
borne, the imagination when tired of its travel, might 
seek a repose, or add another scene of loveliness to its 
own infinity. Here the soul of the rude savage, that has 
long looked for a spirit-land, beyond his native mountains, 
might realize all its fancied pleasures, and find a home 
and a hunting ground, a shell-wreathed shore, and a crys- 
tal stream beautiful beyond even the indulgence of his 
wildest dreams. And here, if sensual gratification could sat- 
isfy without surfeiting with its monotony a mind by reason 
and religion better taught, the son of civilization bettered 
by the lights of literature and revelation, might hope for 
the dwelling place of his soul. 

« The gayest, greenest spot of earth, 
Bounds bright Utawa’s tide.” 

Upon this spot, in a little white cottage, lived a myste- 
rious individual, known only asthe Minstrel Sailor, whose 
history was entirely hidden, except that he had emigra- 
ted from some distant part of Italy; his wife, infant son, 
and harp, were his only companions, and in these, were 
centered all the joys life had in store for him. Conjecture, 
as is its custom under all such circumstances, ranged its 
thousand roads, and many fruitless efforts were made, to 
obtain a knowledge of the history of the strangers. Eve- 
ry attempt, however, proved ineffectual, for so cautious 
were they in conversation, that a single word never es- 
caped the lips of either, by which any account of them 
could be traced. The attention of some of the persons 
who were in the practice of visiting the family, was not 
unfrequently arrested by the rich and apparently costly 
ornaments, with which theirehumble dwelling was adorn- 
ed, many of them were covered with the hieroglyphical 
characters used by the eastern ancients, in years passed 
away, and with their talismanic embellishments, the min- 
strel appeared to be so well acquainted, that the suspicion 
of his having been of high and noble extraction, was ex- 
cited in the wh of all, who had entered his lowly habi- 


| water spirit upon the wave, and moved upon the trans- 
| parent waters “ like a thing of life.” 
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tation. His kindness won for him the affection of every 
one who had an opportunity of experiencing it, and his 
seeming gaiety and good humor made a friend of every 
person he met. But his cheerfulness was like the light 
of the moon, looking through the folds of a watery cloud; 
it was a sweet smile upon the soul of resigned misfortune, 
after the tempest that had wrecked it had passed away, 
and left the waters calm and unruffled as the slumber of 
passion in the bosom of infancy. Sorrow may once have 
wrung him; and like the billows of a troubled sea, his 
feelings may have raged and been spent. The impetu- 
ous tide may have raved and rolled fierce and fearfully, 
it may have gloomed his path and made its darkness ter- 
rible, but the storm had ceased, the fire and fervor of his 
feelings, if such there had been, had died away; and in the 
distance was only heard the faint moaning of the winds, 
the murmuring music with which they hush themselves 
to rest; and it mattered not now, though he once wore a 
diadem, or could boast of having been an Adriatic prince, 
who had grown weary of the honors of his court, or had 
been exiled from that court, in consequence of his own 
improper conduct; he was now a pleasant and agreeable, 
though reserved associate, and worthy of the friendships 
he received at the hands of strangers, and the place he had 
won in the strangers’ hearts. His secret was with him- 
self, and none dared to force an entrance to that inner 
temple of his heart, that ‘“ holy of holies,” where it was 
closely locked. He was wealthy in his retirement, and 
only occupied a portion of his time at labor, and cultiva- 
ted a little garden morg for amusement than the advan- 
tage he derived from it. Upon his harp he was a most 
perfect performer, and often when the words and chorus 
were dim, and the evening hour was throwing its mantle 
of shade on all around, when there blew not a “ breath 
the blue wave to curl,” and no sound broke upon the 
deepening hush, save the far-off roar of the rapids, which 
touched upon the stillness like the distant announcement 
of the coming of some spirit, or as though the saint of the 
‘‘ green isle,’ was keeping in the remembrance of its fa- 
vored inhabitants that the wing of her protection was still 
stretched over them, and would fan them in the midst of 
their slumbers. At this holy hour the neighbors of the 
minstrel had started from their evening rest, and ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to his dwelling, allured by 
the fairy-like music of his harp, that mingled its living 
strains upon the still night breeze, in sounds so heavenly 
and entrancing, that they were sometimes half inclined 
to kneel in worship before the Circean hand, that threw 
the thrilling notes so sweetly on the air; like the charmed 
bird to the mouth of the serpent, they would continue on, 
and on, and linger long, and scarce know why, about the 
home of the minstrel from whose harp every succeeding 
sound seemed sweeter than the last. They loved the 
minstrel, and loved the home he had beautified by heart 
and harp and sound of holy song. Once, the minstrel was 
displeased, at the approach of a neighbor too near to the 
shrine he hallowed; he came too near the sanctuary that 
he alone at such an hour could enter and be happy. He 
was seated in a cushioned arm-chair in front of his house, 
the foot of his harp was resting upon a stool, his wife was 
immediately before him, and held her boy in her arms; 
the long white dress she wore, and the simple manner of 
her whole attire, with the interesting posture in which 
she was placed, reminded the intruder of some celestial 
being who had descended for a time to weep over the 
grave of some puor unfortunate. She was in tears, and 
as the big drops rclled in the full baptism of a mother’s 
abiding love upon the head of her child, she joined her 
voice with her husband’s and the notes of the harp, and 
swelled a chorus worthy of an angel choir. It was a fa- 
vorite national air he was playing, and for every note his 
hand drew forth, the other wiped a tear. This was no 
hour to welcome a friend; a seraph would have been un- 
welcome then, unless the object of his visit had been to 
worship, unless he had mingled his offering with the saint- 
like sacrifice of feeling, that made a sanctuary of the min 
strel’shome. Foratime the invader of this heavenly place 
stood unobserved; the minstrel’s soul was in his harp, and 
like the rays from the sun, that soul went forth on every 
strain; a leaf quivered in the moonlight, and exposed the 
violater of a spot and a scene, upon which had he gazed a 
moment longer, it would have made him anidolater. The 
minstrel’s song was done—the sweet spell that had bound 
him broke, and the music of his harp was hushed and still. 
He arose from his seat, and motioning for his wife to fol- 
low, went into the cottage. It was many evenings after, 
before the notes of his harp were awakened, and his neigh- 
bors learned from this circumstance, that he could not 
bear interruption when engaged with his loved instrument. 
This was the first, and the last time his evening oblation 
was disturbed by the over anxious curiosity of an intruder. 

The minstrel owned a beautiful ekiff that sat like a 


It was in the year ’27, a number prophetic in oriental 
history, marked by talismanic lines sufficent in them- 
selves to make an Italian tremble, that the minstrel had 
the misfortune to lose his wife and boy,—the fates had 
not yet finished his destiny, and wove more misfortunes 
with the labyrinthian web. His wife had become so ac- 
customed to the water, that she would frequently take 
her child into the skiff, and push it far from the shore, 
where she would amuse herself by permitting it to float 
a considerable distance down the the tide, and then dex- 
terously return it tothe shore. It was on a beautiful 
afternoon, while the minstrel was wandering far away 
among the fields, that she took for the last time her son 
into the skiff, and sported upon the crystal tide. She 
was not far distant from the shore, when suddenly the 
Utawa grew dark, and a huge thunder-cloud unfolded it- 
self in fearful threatenings; still she amused herself, and 
pointed the child to the forked lightning as it sported 
from cloud to cloud,—a flaw of wind unexpectedly struck 
the skiff, and as the minstrel mounted the promontory, 
he saw his best beloved,—the all he loved of earth, strug- 
gling in death with the billows that commenced swelling 
like mountains upon the troubled deep. To look, and not 
to rush to their rescue, was worse than death. He sprung 
from the elevation, and in an instant was at the spot 
where a moment before, all his hopes of earthly happi- 
ness had sunk. He seized the skiff, and battled awhile 
manfully with the mountain surges; but it was to no pur- 
pose; the angry waves rolled heedlessly around him, as 
though no spirit had bubbled through its bosom from the 
lovely tenement it had enlivened, and mocked every at- 
tempt of the minstrel to penetrate its almost fathomless 
depths. The skiff and its occupant were driven to the 
shore, where the minstrel stood with his bosom all naked 
and exposed to the fury of the wind and the storm, and 
defied the dreadful thunder, and the fierce lightning, that 
played in terrific grandeur about him. Thenext morning 
found him still upon the shore calling upon the tempest 
to give him back his dead. The calm and quiet temper 
of the minstrel was changed, and the samé bosom whose 
feelings would have basked in the sunshine and the gold 
of a summer evening sky, would now have seized the 
‘‘thunder’s war-club,” and have “‘beat the tempest drum.” 
Like the same smooth waters of a peaceful river, that 
may be roused to the roar and foam of the cataract, so 
did the slumbering storm awake from his bosom, and spend 
itself upon the element that had robbed him of his hopes. 

The bodies of his wife and boy were found next day, 
and interred at his request near the shore, where ever af- 
terwards when a storm arose, he stood tu defy its power. 
The herp of the minstrel was now neglected, he found 
no heaven in its notes, and but seldom awakened its mel- 
ody, and when heard, it was always in strains of solemn, 
thrilling song;—so had his disposition altered, that in- 
stead of his harp, he loved to watch the tempest as it 
blackened upon the distant horizon; with his long, dark 
locks streaming in the wind, he would rush with that last 
companion of his lonely hours, u»on his arm, and as he 
would strike its wires roughly with his hand, he would 
yell above the howling of the wind—‘Give me back m 
dead.” He left for awhile his svlitary hofhe and traveled 
to his native land; his house with its contents and his 
skiff were left in the charge of his nearest neighbor, with 
this only request, that he should keep it safely till his 
return. ‘Tis a holy trust,” said he, “and I know ye 
cannot violate it.”” He was gone but a short time, and 
returned as wretched ashe went away. His harp only 
added a deeper misery to his life, and he smashed it in a 
thousand pieces upon a rock, saying, “thenceforth the yell 
of the tempest and the haggard howling of the winds, 
shall be the music of my soul.” It was about midnight 
when the last loud storm that ever roused the minstrel, 
commenced its thunderings. He sprung from his bed 
of boards, and seizing a fire-brand, threw it upon the 
one of down, upon which he had so often watched his 
beloved while she slept. His dwelling was soon enveloped 
in flames, and in spite of the efforts of his neighbors, who 
attempted to save it, was levelled with the ground. 
‘“‘Now,” said he, ‘howl ye tempests, I’ll wrap me in your 
winds for my shroud, and the cold unfeeling wave shall be 
my sepulchre.”—His words had scarcely died away, when 
a flash of lightning exposed him beating the wind and 
rain with his hands, while his skiff was hurrying fast 
towards the rapids. It was the last time he was seen. 
The skiff was found below the rapids. 


————— 
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THE TRANSLATOR.<=NO. I. 


We are in danger of forgetting the great spirits that 
have gone before us:—we positively are. The interven- 
tion of modern objects, and the illusion of the senses, 
threaten to shut out many greater, but less palpable, be- 
cause more distant objects;—just as the hand held up be- 
fore the face will obscure the sun. Shakspeare says, 

“The present eye praises the present object,” 


by which he means that we are all of us too much under 


ers “ In this he was of- 
ten seen with his wife and son, gliding along the smooth 
surface of the Utawa, pouring the living murmurs of his 
harp along the tide, until 


« The bird from the bower, and the stag from the bill, 
By the sound of such sweetness, attracted, stood still.” 

















the dominion of the senses. And tho’ I would by no 
means assert that the ancients were superior to the mod- 
erns, they were undoubtedly superior in some things. 
Now if we can make ourselves masters of these things, 
and at the same time retain our own superiority in those 
particulars in which we excel, we shall be their superiors, 
de facto, at last, if that is our object. At any rate, it will 
do us no hurt fo cross the breed of our ideas, occasionally, 
as we all know that the necessary consequence of perpet- 
ual intermarriages is degeneracy. Go into a library, 
“that monument of vanished minds,” as sir William Da- 
venant calls it, surround yourself with the mighty dead, 
and consider how many once brilliant geniuses, now lie 
covered with the dust of oblivion. 1 propose, occasional- 
ly, to brush this away, and present the reader with a spe- 
cimen of an ancient mind. 

Spanish Literature stands, at present, very low; it is 
not generally known how high it once stood. ‘The follow- 
ing translation will give you an idea of the “high and 
palmy state” it once enjoyed. TRANSLATOR, 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 
FROM THE SPANISH 


In the 16th century, the majesty of the Spanish nation 
may be said to have filled the whole earth. While the 
name and fame of her arms were spreading far and wide 
abroad, her great minds at home were cultivating the 
honor of the arts of peace, and the splendor of the Span- 
ish language. ‘The whole kingdom was alive with genius. 
Three great men reigned throughout almost the whole of 
this century,—Fferdinand the 5th, Charles the 5th, and 
Philip the 2nd; of whom it may be said, that Ferdinand 
created great minds in Spain, that Charles nourished them, 
and that Philip gathered the fruits. ‘lhe victories of the 
Spaniards in the four quarters of the world, opened to 
them a communication with all nations, and made them 
undertake continued voyages, particularly to Italy, and 
Flanders, whither the banished muses had fled from 
Greece. In Spain, the maternal Latin and Greek langua- 
ges, and even the Hebrew and Arabic were studied with 
emulation. All this extended the vernacular language, 
enriched it with words, and graced it with a great variety 
of new and beautiful phrases and modes of expression. 
This beauty and pertection, to which the Spanish lan- 
guage suddenly rose, attracted the attention of foreign- 
ers, and made it as universal almost as the empire. The 
Germans, Italians and French, studied it with a zeal pro- 
portionate to the fact that it was almost shameful to be 
ignorant of it. 

The Spanish language at that time was as universal as 
the French is now. Its jurisdiction was co-extensive 
with the limits of the Spanish empire, and even where 
this ceased, it was introduced by the grandeur and authori- 
ty of its great minds. ‘Thus, Spanish books were printed 
in Germany, Flanders, England and France. In Paris 
particularly, books wer2 not only composed in the Span- 
ish language, but French works were translated into it by 
the natives themselves. ‘There were numbers among the 
latter who taught it, andthe French themselves wrote 
Spanish Grammars. Not only so, but companies of Span- 
ish players went through Italy, Sardinia, Flanders and 
France, representing our comedies in the original lan- 
guage. ‘I'he celebrated actor, Sebastian de Prado, was 
performing in Paris when the infanta Maria ‘Teresa, 
daughter of Philip the 4th, went to be married to Louis 
the 14th. The history of Don Quixote, for the purpose of 
teaching the language by it,* was in great demand in many 
kingdoms of Europe, particularly in France, where, as 
Cervantes says, “neither man nor woman fails to learn 
the language:’’—an attachment and practice which would 
naturally increase with the bonds of the two empires. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


FEMALE MUTABILITY. 


I gave her a rose—and I gave her a ring, 
And I ask’d her to marry me then; 

But slice sent them all back— the insensible thing, 
And said she'd no notion of men, 

1 told her I'd oceans of money and goods, 
And tried her to fright with a growl, 

But she arswer'd she wasn’t brought up in the woods 
To be scared by the shade of an owl. 


I called her a baggage and every thing bad— 
I slighted her features and form— 
Til at length I succeeded in getting her mad, 


And she raged like a sea in a storm; 

And then in a moment, I turned and | smiled, 
And I call'd her my angel and all, 

And she fell in my arms like a wearisome child, 
And exclaim’d—«“We will marry Next rat,” 





» This calls to mind a passage in Don Juan: 


zhe studied Spanish, 
Toread Don Quixote iu the original, 
A pleasure before which al! others vanish.” 


” 
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Covurtsnir.—It is amusing, as well as instructive, to 
note the various changes which are effected in habits. 
The usage of yesterday is superseded by the innovation 
of to-day, which, in its turn, may give'way to the reforma- 
tion of to-morrow. ‘The shadow of change reposes on 
every thing connected with human habit. Contingencies 
give to fashion a temporary existence. Habits are con- 
tinually assuming different determinations, directed by the 
artificial wants of societies. 

Courtship, which under some form has existed in all ages 
and among every people, has been peculiarly subjected to 
innovation and change. Modifications innumerable, to suit 
the particular condition of the community in which it exists, 
have marked the act of courtship through all time. Indeed, 
we find unanimity nowhere. In civilized communities 
this is most especially the case. Every rank and class 
has some distinguishing mark, which varies in accord- 
ance with the peculiarities of individuals composing this 
grade. Select ten individuals from as many grades, and 
you will discover each one pursues a different course 
from all the rest for the attainment of the same object.— 
The only part of the various systems of courtship, which 
has been in any wise exempted from this changeful desti- 
ny, is that which requires the gentleman to be the active, 
and the lady the passive subject. This is the universal 
prescription; and it is not unexcepted, for we find the re- 
lations between the parties assuming a variety of as- 
pects. 

Savage, or uncivilized nations, adhere with more tena- 
city to custom than those which are more refined. The 
Indian method of courtship has been comparatively uni- 
form for ages; it is not that protean thing which exists 
among us. We are not sticklers for that sort of uniformi- 
ty which is an evidence of a deadness of condition; and, 
therefore, cannot concede any thing like superior merit to 
the savage method. The inventive genius of civilized 
society is continually suggesting changes; it cannot rest 
satisfied beneath the iron sway of usage. And we hold 
it to be an indubitable evidence of superior intelligence 
and intellectual activity, when change gives new aspects 
to customs. 

Some luckless wight has defined courtship in highly re- 
fined communities, to be a process of cheatery—the gen- 
tleman being strenuous in his endeavors to pass himself 
off for that which he ought to be, rather than what he is, 
and vice versa. This is a sad definition, and if it be true, 
courtship, under such auspices, must be an abomination. 
We fear much, that circumstances do, occasionally, give 
a coloring to it. Courtship, which should merit a charac- 
ter for sanctity, is thus degraded, and the pleasures inci- 
dent to it very seriously diminished. 

Addison, in one of the numbers of the Spectator, re- 
marks, that courtship is the pleasantest period of our 
lives. We are disposed to doubt, rather than accede to 
the truth of this. Where the parties to a courtship are 
entirely engrossed with the idea of each other’s perfec- 
tions, and doubts do not intrude their unwelcome selves, 
we admit the amount of enjoyment would be very great. 
But this rarely occurs. If the lady be skillful in the ap- 
plication of the weapons of love, her unfortunate wooer is 
the subject of a thousand agonizing ecstacies. His condi- 
tion is one of doubt, suspense and distraction, occasional- 
ly relieved, “tis true, by the glimmering of hope. To all 
disinterested spectators he is a subject of pity, in propor- 
tion to the amount of lunacy which he exhibits: 


“The lover, lunatic, and poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


In our country, the lady is decidedly the happier party 
of a courtship. She risks nothing; being the passive 
subject, it is hers to receive or reject. A little coquetry 
being allowable, she holds the gentleman in ‘rosy bondage 











bound,’ until she concludes to accept or reject his atten- 


















tions. Far different is it with the lords of creation. 
They must venture all, on an exceedingly precarious sea; 
and blow high, or blow low, or not blow at all, it is their 
duty to eschew the example of Palinurnus, and to be 
watchful at their posts. 

Burke was aJevout admirer of the sex, and lamented 
in mingled strains of deriunciation and pity, the decline 
of chivalry; because the barbarism of more modern times 
had superseded the peculiar devotion which had been offer- 
ed up atthe shrine of woman. With all due deference to 
such authority as Burke, we believe he was mistaken, and 
was himself an exception to the prevalence of that bar- 
barism which he denounced. Let all who feel an inclina- 
tioa to pour forth jeremiads om the decline of chivalry, 
scratinize the conduct of some modern lover, and he will 
find sufficient to convince him, that chivalry has not left 
our earth, but has only assumed a different aspect. The 
gentleman, ’tis true, does not vaunt his mistress to be the 
superior one that exists, but he thinksso. The pageantry 
of the olden times is gone, but the feeling of devotion still 
asserts its empire over the hearts of men. Gentlemen do 
not gird on the panoply of warfare, and declare themselves 
ready to die in defence of the inapproachable character of 
their mistresses; but they stand up, willing targets for 
the marksmanship of a rival. They do not besiege cas- 
tles; but they besiege the citadel of a lady’s affections 
with unabating ardor, for a space of time equal to that 
which enabled the Greeks to siege and sack Illium. The 
fact is, the devotion which is rendered woman has been 
somewhat spiritualized; and instead of undergoing severe 
visible penalties, men cherish an inward feeling, which 
manifests itself ina peculiar species of pantomine, incapa- 
ble of definition, yet of easy understanding to all concern- 
ed. 

The tactics made use of at this day in the warfare of 
love, differ essentially from those of any preceding period. 
This is the age in which the Bonapartean system prevails: 
movements must be rapid; evolutions must be effected at 
opportune moments, and the concentrated energies of 
one’s resources must be directed to the weakest point. 
The Macedonian tactics will not answer in a moment of 
exigency. ‘The only time-honored relic, that is incorpo- 
rated into modern discipline, is of Parthian origin; and 
it belongs to the ladies. They retreat before the enemy’s 
advances, keeping up an incessant discharge of the smaller 
missiles, which are exceedingly fatal. 

When we commenced this important article, we con- 
templated making some suggestions, having reference to 
the peculiar condition of the less heroic portion of lovers; 
but, as we have proceeded in our inquiries, difficulties in- 
numerable stare frightfully at our project, and compell us, 
very reluctantly, to forego for awhile our disclosure, and 
give the subject a greater degree of consideration. In 
the mean-time, we recommend these subjects of our sym- 
pathies to the ladies, and beseech for them an especial ex- 
ercise of the virtue of mercy. 








Murray’s Enciish GRAMMAR, REVISED, SIMPLIFIED, 
AND ADAPTED TO THE INDUCTIVE AND EXPLANATORY 
MODE OF INSTRUCTION. By H. T. N. Benedict, Teach- 
er. Frankfort, Ky. 1832. This work is what its title 
imports, a transcript of Murray’s Grammar. The spirit 
of Murray pervades the work; and where his opinions 
are dissented from, it is accompanied by a show of rea- 
son. 








Tue Lirtte GRAMMAR; BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Smirn’s Propuctive Grammar. 

Eneuish GRAMMAR ON THE PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM:— 
A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION RECENTLY ADOPTED IN GER- 
MANY AND SWITZERLAND. DeEsIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND 
acapemies. By Roswell C. Smith, &c. Cincinnati, 
Truman, Smith & Co. 

These works are highly recommended by some of our 
most distinguished and capable teachers. This at once 
affixes a value to them which we can neither enhance or 
depreciate. A correspondent has lately pointed out, 
through the medium of our columns, some of the imper- 
fections of the productive system. Perfection does not 
yet appear to have stamped her impress on the efforte of 
grammarians. 




























TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 
ey “ 
“Flare up!” is a cant phrase lately introduced among 
the swell coves at London. It seems to have grown out 
of the almost universal application of steam power, having 
reference to the flames “flaring” out of the chimney. 


A young married lady was lately executed at Bologne 
for having poisoned two young ladies of whom she was 
jealous. The husband died soon after of grief!! 


A surgeon at Evereux in France, has lately been con- 
demned to pay 600 frs. damages and 150 frs. pension to a 
patient whose arm it was found necessary to amputate in 
consequence of the artery being wounded in bleeding by 
the bungling practitioner® We have known similar mal- 
practices in this country, which have been permitted to 
escape “unwhipt of justice.”* 


A party of singers, male and female, attached to the 
parish church of Stillingfleet in Yo kshire proceeding on 
the river Ouse, upon a visit to the principal farmers, were 
unfortunately swamped, and eleven out of the fourteen 
drowned. 


It appears that the Rev. Edward Irving, who was once 
run after by “Kings, Lords and Commons” for his almost 
superhuman powers of eloquence, as they were then es- 
teemed, has experienced a sad reverse of fortune from the 
caprice of English credulity. Having been first excommu- 
nicated by the presbytery for his extravagances, he has 
now degenerated into a miserable mountebank, while the 
members of his congregation are made to exhibit the mani- 
festations of revelation by pretending to speak in an un- 
known gibberish, the body writhing meanwhile under the 
contortions of convulsions. How could the English peo- 
ple, who degrade themselves by such humbuggery, think 
it.strange that such outlandish fanatics as the St. Simo- 
nians would not import their trumpery into a market so 
inviting? 

Notwithstanding our habitual derision of once degraded, 
but now resuscitated and noble Spain, she has 774 Latin 
schools with over 20,000 pupils, near 10,000 other boys’ 
schools with 250,000 pupils, and 3000 girls’ schools with 
120,000 scholars—exclusive of her great universities. 
And yet her whole population is not 14 millions! Let 
some of our states contemplate this proud picture. We 
mention no names, as it might seem invidious 


Don Trueba, (the Spenich—Bagtich—Wiignisite Author) 
Sheridan Knowles, and also Kenny and Bernard, have 
each new theatrical pieces coming out. 


The amount paid on the pension list of England since 
1756, is near £4,000,000. The annual sum is £40,000. 
It is a curious statistical fact, that pensioners have a re- 
markable faculty for longevity. No wonder. 


The Life of Robert Burns, by Allan Cunningham, 
though so many biographies of that sweet poet of ‘*nature’s 
wood notes wild” have been written, is, we should judge 
by some critiques upon the first volume of the work, full 
of the deepest interest. Allan’s nervous, graphic style, 
and his intimacy with the poet, give it a keen relish. 


The Rev. E. D. Leigh, of Trinity Church, Ho!born 
London, was suddenly seized with insanity while uttering 
the words “thy kingdom come” in the Lord’s prayer, at 
the altar during sacrament. 


In the course of another war, it is proposed to substi- 
tute the ‘“‘purcussion cap” in the army for flints.—Also, to 
bring into use the Reverend Mr. Forsyth’s fulminating 
powder, which drives a cannon ball, it is said, with such 
velocity that it will pass through a barrel of ordinary gun- 
powder without causing an explosion. 


The famous “E] Dorado,” or lake of gold, is said to be 
located at last in the unexplored regions near the head 
waters of the Essequibo in Demarara. We are glad it is 
so near the United States. 


The fact is, we are of opinion, that if as is said, the 
earth was thrown or split off from the body of the sun, it 
will, like a stone thrown up into the air, one day return 
to it. This, in fact.is founded on calculations of the 
profoundest astronomers, but the approximation is not 
ever an inch ina million of years. 


‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.”—The King 
of Congo, in Africa, when his cap blows off, tazes his sub- 
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If this isa means of raising the wind, we fancy a good 
many of us Americans would be apt to be found bare- 
headed, about these times, from certain Sirocco blasts 
that seem to come from the neighborhood of the Potomac. 
The Corporation of Glascow have, it is said, lately come 
to the conculsion of discontinuing the use of cocked hats. 


It is stated that Don Carlos and Don Miguel have no 
longer but one treasury. ‘The success of the one depends 
on the triumph of the other. They may be deemed to 
form a Royal commercial house, under the firm of Bourbon 
the elder, and Braganza, jun., and Co. 

The extensive combinations of the Trades’ Unions in 
England, begin to excite much alarm. The tories re- 
commended the masters to return to the ancient practice of 
coercion and the cudgel, and the Government to resume 
the bayonet, as they some few years since did at Man- 
chester, but the Courier, disapproving of these suggestions, 


says that it was the too frequent use of these implements 
which induced the workmen to take them in their own 


hands. 

Tue Durtcuess or Berrt.—Letters from Italy contain 
the following: ‘*We learn from Leghorn, under date of the 
20th of November, that on the night before last, died the 
daughter of Madame, Dutchess of Berri, now Countess 
Lucchesi Palli, bora at Blaye.”’ 





Contents or Lirtre..’s Museum or Foreign Lite- 
RATURE AND Screncz,—ror Marcu, 1834.—Cunning- 
ham’s lives of the painters; Tour to the American lakes; 
Almanach Auf Das Jahr, 1824; Coleridge, Leyden, Lamb, 
Campbell, Moore, Wilson; My gentle child; Cheap and 
dear countries—England and India; Travelling in Eng- 
land and India; French privateering in the West Indies; 
Fair Anne Macleod; Yankee criticism on Cyril Thornton; 
The forsaken child; Turkey in 1832; O, ye hours; Hymn 
to night; Reverse of the Medal of Napoleon; France and 
its Aristocracy; Tradesmen in Paris and London; Law 
in the fifth quarter of the world; Force of association 
among the French; American tories; Additions to Pelli- 
co’s Narrative; The invention of Savings’ Banks; Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq.; Mrs. Hannah More; Franklin’s 
familiar letters; The fancy fair; Animal Magnetism; 
Spanish Novelists: Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes; 
Letters on masonry; Indian traits; State of Medicine in 
European and Asiatic Turkey; Retribution; Matrimony 
in the East; A Lee Shore on the Coast of Jutland; On 
observing an infant start, and then smile in its sleep. 








MISCELLANY. 








ANECDOTE OF DRYDEN.—Dryden’s ode on the power of 
music is the most unrivaled of his compositions. By that 
strange fatality which seems to disqualify authors from 
judging of their own works, he does not appear to have 
valued this piece, because he totally omits it in the enu- 
meration and criticism he has given of the rest, in his pre- 
face to the volume. ‘The following is told of the occasions 
and manner of his writing it. Mr. St. John, afterwards 
Lord Bolingbroke, happening to pay a morning visit to 
Dryden, whom he always respected, found him in an un- 
usual agitation of spirits, even to trembling. On inqui- 
ring the cause, ‘‘I have been up all night,” replied the old 
bard; ‘‘my musical friends made me promise to write them 
an ode for their feast at St. Cecilia. I have been so struck 
with the subject which occurred to me, that I could not 
leave it till I had completed it; here it is, finished at one 
sitting.”? And immediately he showed him this ode, which 
places the British lyric poetry above that of any other 
nation. This anecdote, as true as it is curious, was im- 
parted by Lord Bolingbroke to Pope, and by him to Mr. 
Gilbert West, on whose authority it is related by Mr. 
Richard Berenger. 


Ripicute.—There is nothing that people are more 
mortified to spend in vain, than their scorn. A man of 
the right kind would say, upon an intimation that he is 
opposed by scorn, ‘They will laugh, will they? I have 
something else to do, than to trouble myself about their 
mirth. I do not care if the whole neighborhood were to 
laugh in a chorus.—I should indeed be sorry to see or hear 
such a number of fools; but pleased enough to find that 
they did not consider me one of their stamp. The good 
to result from my project, will not be less, because vain 
and shallow minds, that cannot understand it, are diverted 
at it, and at me. What should I think of my pursuits, if 
every trivial, thoughtless being could comprehend, or 
would applaud them; and of myself, if my courage 
needed levity and ignorance for their allies, or could shrink 








A venerable divine, who, in his day and generation, 
was remarkable for his primitive and abstinent mode of 
living, at length fell sick, and was visited by a kind-hearted 
lady from a neighboring parish. On her proposing to 
make some beef-tea, he inquired what it was; and being 
infurmed, he promised to drink it at his usual dinner hour. 
The soup was accordingly made in the most approved 
manner, and the lady went home directing him to drink 
every day until her return. This occurred a few days 
afterwards, when the lady was surprised to see the beef- 
tea almost undiminished, and to hear it denounced by the 
worthy clergyman asthe worst thing he had ever tasted— 
she determined to try it herself; and having heated a small 
quantity, pronounced it excellent. “Aye, aye,” quoth the 
divine, “it may drink well enough that way, but try it wi’ 
the sugar and cream, as I did.” 





THE BEARD OF THE PROPHET.—It is said that the ruins 
of an immense edifice are still to be scen in a province of 
the East, which was built in 1135, asa sacred depository 
of a part of the beard of Mahomet. This relic was pre- 
served in a golden casket, the cover of which was chrys- 
tal. Once a year the casket with its precious contents 
was brought with great ceremonies into a spacious hall 
illuminated for the occasion with 2,137 lights, where pil- 
grims from a distance gazed on it with reverence and de- 
light. When Hyder Ali invaded the province—he seized 
this sacred treasure, and sent it under a strong escort to 
Seringapatam—but on the downfall of Tippoo Saib this 
—_— relic was lost—and has not yet been recover- 
ed. 

SancTITY OF ROYALTY.—The king of Bavaria has pub- 
lished an ordinance, the first ,article of which forbids all 
carriages, no matter to whom they belong, and all riders 
on horseback, to pass carriages in which their majesties 
are; and when the king is on horseback, it is forbidden to 
pass or remain before his majesty. The second article 
orders all carriages and horsemen who may meet their ma- 
jesties to draw up immediately, and halt till they have 
passed by. 





SineuLak Lunacy.—Among the present inmates of 
Bethlehem Hospital, (England) is Capt. Parry, who com- 
manded Lord Byron’s brig in the Mediterranean, and sub- 
sequently published an account of his last moments. This 
unfortunate gentleman’s mental delusion consists in a no- 
tion that he has lost his soul; and that unless he is able 





to destroy some fellow creature, and possess himself of his 
soul, he cannot be saved.— Boston Transcript. 


We read of a wretched poet who was employed by Alex- 
ander the Great to sing his praises, on the condition that 
for every good line he was to receive a hundred pieces of 
gold, and for every bad one a hundred lashes.—T'radition 
says, that the poor poet did not long survive the bargain, 
which proved as bad for him as the sentence of a modern 
court martial. 


A repiy.—A gallant veteran, many years the com- 
manding officer of one of the finest regiments in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, being at the governor’s table at Corfu was 
asked by lady Ruthven, (a blue) if he had read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s last work?” ‘*Give you my honor, my lady, 
I never read but two books in my life—Bible and Articles 
of War.” The officer was John Frederick Brown, col. 28th. 


Reriection.—‘ Charlotte,” said a gentleman to his 
daughter one day, ‘ you are really too giddy, and I fear 
never give yourself time for reflection.” ‘’Pon honor, 
then, pa,” replied the young lady laughing, “ you may 
make yourself perfectly easy on that account, for I gen- 
erally spend half the day at the looking-glass.” 


We are assured by respectable persons, that fourteen 
pairs of fwin children have been born in Utica during the 
past year, and that most of them are now living. ill 
any person after this dare to assert that Utica is on the 
decline?——Utica Observer. 











—— 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Drake will this evening conclude his Lectures on the Ocean. 
J. Laven, Sec. 
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jects living in the direction from whence the wind came. 





at their sneers?’—Fosier. 


&c. &e. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue wHaLe rishery.—Capt. Ross.—The Liverpool 
Times says, ‘We have become aware of some facts which 
show the immediate and practical utility of the recent 
Arctic voyages in a very strong light. There is every 
reason to believe, that if they had not been undertaken, 
the whale fishery, which e:mploys a capital of upwards of 
amillion, which is one of the best nurseries in the world 
for seamen, and on which Hull, Peterhead, Frazerburgh, 
and several other towns of the kingdom mainly depend, 
would have been lost to the country. For many years a 
great change has been taking place in the habits of those 
stupendous creatures, which draw the enterprise of the 
merchants and mariners of England and Scotland into 
the Arctic seas. When the fishery commenced, they were 
so tame that they were found floating in allthe gulfs and 
bays of Spitzbergen, fearless of harm, and were taken by 
hundreds, and without an effort. In afew years, however, 
this dreadful destruction drove them to the more remote 
bays, from whence they were soon driven into the open 
sea, far away from land. But the trackless ocean afforded 
them no shelter from their enemies; they were pursued, 
and that with so much resolution, that the Dutch are cal- 
culated to have destroyed upwards of 50,000 in no very 
long course of years. Retiring before their ruthless pur- 
suers, they next took refuge along the line of perpetual 
ice, which was their habitation when Scoresby wrote his 
celebrated work. Here, as many as 1400 of them were 
killed inone year. At last, worn out by perpetual perse- 
cution, they have plunged into the regions of eternal ice, 
where the boldest whalerdare not pursue them. The con- 
sequence is, thatthe Greenland fishery, which was for- 
merly carried on in the sea between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, is nearly abandoned, and the whole trade would 
soon have been at an end if Ross had not penetrated in 
his first voyage, through the mass of ice which renders 
the entrance to Baffin’s Bay so hazardous, and opened to 
the whalers vast seas never before fished, and which the 
monsters of the deep are found to frequent in great num- 
bers. The most northern parts of Baffin’s Bay, together 
with Lancaster Sound, Regent’s Inlet, &c., are now the 

reat fishing stations, and a}l these regions have been 

iscovered, or at least laid down with accuracy, by the 
recent navigators, who opened the route to the less ad- 
venturous traders—showed them that the seas abounded 
with whales—broke the icy barrier which had never been 
passed since the days of Baffin, and described the coasts 
and harbors so correctly as to deprive the voyage of the 
greater part of its perils. ‘The mere pecuniary expense 
of the voyages of discovery has therefore already been 
repaid many times, independent of the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge and the improvement of science. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN FRrance.—A suicide oc- 
curred last week at St. Pelagie. a Paris prison, which 
painfully indicates the severity of the French law of im- 
prisonment for debt, particularly with regard to foreigners; 
the term of imprisonment, if insolvent is ten years, and 
that even without a judgment previously obtained. The 
unfortunate gentleman in question was Kallevig, a Nor- 
wegian, of noble family, formerly vice consul in Paris; he 
had been imprisoned for several years by one, who, it was 
believed, was induced more by personal feeling than a 
sense of legal justice to prosecute him to the utmost rigor 
of the law. Kallevig found that his inexorable creditor 
was not only callous to his situation, but even, contrary to 
the general custom, had paid the requisite sum for his 
prison aliment, even fifteen months in advance, thus shut- 
ting out even the prospect of liberty. The night before 
the catastrophe, he was heard to exclaim, ‘At all events, 
there is one means left of freedom.” After spending some 
time with several Englishmen in confinement, he was 
locked into his cell, according to custom. Atten o’clock, 
he deliberately ignited a quantity of charcoal, and having 
written several letters to his acquaintance in the prison, 
informing them of his fatal resolution, he calmly resigned 
himself to the fate misfortune and a most unjust law had 
driven a noble and independent spirit to. On the follow- 

ing morning, the body was discovered cold and dreadfully 
contracted, but the features calm and resigned. He was 
universally esteemed in the prison, and was a person 
highly accomplished. A subscription was raised immedi- 
ately among the prisoners, which, even there, amounted 
to a considerable sum, for the purpose of his interment; 
otherwise, one who by birth, rank, and talents, was form- 
ed to adorn any station in society, would have been con- 
signed to an ignoble fosse, and thus have sacrificed both 
life and memory to the vengeance of a cruel creditor.— 
French paper. 





Peru.—This city is the paradise of the Farniente, the 
original castle of indolence, the palace of slumber; the 


them both is in every thing. All is silky, smooth and 
gravely superb. A drowsy population yawns through life 
in a drowsy city, taught the art of doing nothing by a 
drowsy university. ‘The old glories of Paduan science 
are gone to sleep; her thousand doctors, once shedding 
wisdom into her myriads of students, have sunk down in- 
to shedders of poppies, a few innocent old lingerers among 
the shelves of her mighty libraries, dry as her dust, silent 
as their authors, and not half so active as the moths that 
revel in their sultry sunshine. Life creeps away in eat- 
ing grapes and drinking the worst wine in the world; in 
having the malaria fever in summer, and the pleurisy in 
winter; in sitting under the shade of sunburnt trees, that 
mock the eye with the look of verdure, and fall into dust 
at a touch; and in blackening the visage over wood fires, 
that make man the rival, in odor, color and countenance, 
of the boar’s ham that hangs in the chimney.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


Incenious Smuceiine.—A short time since, on the ar- 
rival of the Belfast steamer from France, the appearance 
of a lady passenger, who gave the name of Mrs. Ellen 
Marshall, attracted the attention of a custom-house officer 
named Fernyhough, who handed her over to the female 
searcher, and it was discovered, on divesting the lady of 
her black silk gown, that her petticoats were entirely 
made up of black French kid gloves, very ingeniously 
sewed together, and capable of being very quickly undone. 
The lady was, of course, compelled to throw off her glove 
petticoats, which, with the exception of her gown, were 
the only apparel she had on, and she was provided with 
more suitable ones. The gloves, on being counted, 
amounted to 504 pairs, and are valued by the king’s ap- 
praiser at 37/ 19s. There was a young French lady, 
named Julie Marie, in company with Mrs. Marshall, who 
also underwent a private examination by the searcher, 
and three foreign lace flounces, a French lace dress, eight 
yards of lace, and twelve yards of blonde lace, which she 
had disposed about her person so as to appear enceinte, 
were taken from her person. 





Size or tHe Guiose.—Were we to take our station on 
the top of a mountain, and survey the surrounding Jand- 
scape, we should perceive an extent of view stretching 
40 miles in every direction, forming a circle of 80 miles 
in diameter, and 250 in circumference, and comprising an 
area of 5000 square miles. But such an object forms no 
more than the 40,000 part of the globe; so that before we 
can acquire an adequate conception of its magnitude, we 
must conceive 40,000 landscapes of a similar extent to 
pass in review before us; and were a scene of the mag- 
nitude now stated to pass before us every hour till all the 
diversified scenery of the earth were brought er our 
view, and were twelve hours a day allotted for the obser- 
vation, it would require nine years and forty-eight days 
before the whole surtace of the globe could be contempla- 
ted.—Dick’s Christian Philosophy. 


Cuina.—The present emperor of China, who employs 
his leisure hours in literary pursuits, is now superintend- 
ing the printing of a familiar, or conversational dictionary, 
in the Chinese language, which it is calculated will ex- 
tend to the enormous number of one hundred and sixty 
eight thousand volumes. ‘Iwo thousand seven hundred 
and eight persons are constantly employed in editing this 
work. Anold Chinese Encyclopedia is extant, consisting 
of six thousand volumes, of which sixty eight alone are 
devoted to inusic. 





A RELICT OF THE OLDEN TIMES.—The Marblehead Ga- 
zette relates that one of the guns, a two pounder of the 
privateer Free Mason, which blew up in the harbor of 
Marblehead, in the year 1779, was discovered and taken 
from the bottom, on ‘Thursday last, in a good state of pre- 
servation. The charge being drawn, the powder was 
found to be good, after having laid at the bottom 55 years, 
It was to be used on Saturday, in firing the salute, in hon- 
or of the anniversary of Washington’s birth day. 


The Court Journal for the New-Year, is to commence 
with acomplete show-up of the French Gambling-houses, 
and the Naval and Military Gazette with an expose of 
the murderous doings of the Russian and his army in Po- 
land. These two subjects are certainly rich enough to 
infuse a high degree of interest into those Journals, the 
perusal of which is now become indispensable with the 
fashionable and military classes. 





The British Ministry have in several instances reward- 
ed literary persons, which has gained for them much 
credit. ‘The Lord Chancellor has obtained a small pen- 
sion for the eminent Dalton; a royal pension of one 
hundred pounds has been settled on Doctor Jamieson. 





soft, silent, somnolent down-bed of Italy, The air itself 
slumbers, the grape-gatherers nod on the vines, the mules 
tread as if they were shod with felt; and, though Padua 
_ produces no longer the silk and velvet that once made her 





The widow of Bloomfield, it is said, is suffering under 
the threefold miseries of helpless old age, want, and 
weakness of mind. That such a thing should exist 





name memorable to the ends of the earth, the genius of 





in an enlightened country, is a disgrace. 





By the calculation of a Leipsic philosopher, the earth 
ig gradualy receding from the sun, so that ina few hundred 
years every part of it will be covered with “thick-ribbed 
ice.” On the same principle the inhabitants of the earth 
in the time of Ptolemy must have been a species of sala. 
manders, and lived im an atmosphere 80,000 de 
above the boiling point of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 

It was Bacon who taught philosophy not to venture to 
advance a single step without leaning on the crutch of ex- 
periment; and it is by following these lessons that the stu. 
dy of nature is become all that it can or ought to be, the 
science of facts: the only science permitted to man, who 
wes so long condemned to visionary reasoning about cau- 
ses by a proud forgetfulness that he was ordained by his na- 
ture to remain ignorant of them.—La Harpe. 

a 


The girls in America are beautiful and unaffected; per- 
fectly frank, and at the same time, perfectly modest; but, 
when you make them an offer of your hand, be prepared 
to give it, for wait they will not. In England we frequent- 
ly hear of courtships of a quarter of a century; in that 
anti-Malthusian country, a quarter of a year is deemed to 
be rather ‘‘lengthy.”’—Cobdelt. ; 


The body and the mind are improved by the toil that 
fatigues them; that toil is a thousand times rewarded by 
the pleasure which it bestows. Its enjoyments are pecu- 
liar; no wealth can purchase them, no indolence can taste 
them. They flow only from the exertions which they repay. 


PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT.—A young woman in a 
town in Massachusetts, thus addressed a young man:— , 
* John » you have been paying your distresses to me 
long enough, I want to know what your contentions are, I 
don’t mean to be kept in expense any longer. 








We should endeavor to poetize our existence; to keep 
it clear of the material and grosser world. Music, flow- 
ers, verse, beauty, natural scenery, the abstractions of 
philosophy, the spiritual refinements of religion, are all 
important to that end. 





Never neglect a person because you imagine he can be 
of no further use to you. We often desire assistance and 
friendship from persons, whom we do not expect or desire 
to take an interest in our welfare. 


A fellow in London, in order to excite people to give 
alms, pretended to fall down into convulsions, but a by- 
stander, who knew his tricks, proposed administering a 
glass of salt water, when the impester jumped up, gave 
him a severe blow and ran off. ° 





A young lady, while walking with a gentleman, stumb- 
led; and when her companion to prevent her fall, grasped 
her hand somewhat tightly: ‘Oh, Sir,” she simpered, 
“if it comes to that, you must ask papa.” 














MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thediscussion of some question of interest takes place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 


CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute by some member of this Institution, every Thurs. 
day evening during the season. Admittance by ticket- Lectures com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 


tute are free to any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lee- 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 


LAW NOTICE.—The subscriber has removed his office to the corne 
of Fourth and Main-streets, over the store of Messrs. Griffin and Lucky 
where he will promptly attend to any business in the line of his profes, 
sion which may be entrusted to him. 

Having resigned his situation as Solicitor for the Bank of the United 
States, he is now at liberty to attend to any suits in which the Bank is 
a party. DANIEL J. CASWELL. 

March, 1834. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
amore general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wily 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 

Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. om ll collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to. collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub 
lishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be Post-patp and addressed te 





SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


